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The Power of Directorshiya 


The keynote which permeates everything these days—be it govern- 
ment, industry, or education—is the need for directorship. This means 
that the elementary school principal must exercise this power of direc. 
torship if the youngsters now in our elementary schools are to be 
equipped for the greatest task ever faced—the winning of the peace of 
the entire world. There never has been a time in the history of our 
nation when the elementary principal has such a wonderful opportunity 
or a greater responsibility. Besides bringing with his leadership the best 
teaching methods that he knows he must continuously combat those 
sinister forces which would like to tear down his prestige, and therefore 
the effectiveness of his strategic position. He must not let these other 
forces encroach upon or usurp the directorship for which he is held 
responsible. 


Teachers everywhere are singing the praises of the principal who is a 
real leader. They want a person who can give competent directions as 
well as competent help. His directions must be wise and forceful—with 
never a false move. He has been so absorbed in cooperating with the 
teachers of his building or city regarding necessary curriculum changes, 
and his administrative duties have increased to such proportions that he 
now feels overwhelmed. The principal objective—directorship—has been 
forgotten. Unless he gets back his sense of proportion and applies the 
qualities of leadership which he possesses and for which he was chosen, 
our elementary schools will suffer. 


The Government is using our elementary schools as the Community's 
Center for rationing boards. This fact alone should direct our thinking 
in making the school the focal point of all the community’s problems, 
and the elementary principal should work more and more toward being 
one of the leaders in community affairs. With higher taxes inevitable and 
many of the former sources for education being curtailed or discontinued, 


it behooves the school people to see that the public is kept informed} 
about the fine work which the schools are doing. The elementary prin} 


cipal must lead now!!—E.G.P. 
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How Shall the Schools be Organized for 


Wartime Service?* 
Bertie Backus 


vern- Principal, Alice Deal Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 
1eans ia : ; 

’ Do you remember when the principal stepped into the classroom in which 
direc: you were sitting as a teacher and asked for volunteers for anything? Can’t 
oO be} you see now the rows of waving hands, the eagerness in up-turned faces? Hold 
ce of | that picture in your mind for the next ten minutes, for it is the key to all that 
. ona: have to say. Why do children volunteer? For many reasons, partly because 
they want to break the monotony of routine; partly because they like the 
feeling of responsibility; partly, I believe, because they trust the principal 
> best | to find something interesting and worthwhile to take the place of classroom 
those | activity for the moment. Just organizing volunteer services in schools is not 
ofon * big problem, but behind the actual mechanics of organizing is a problem of 
vital significance—How to make participation in “Volunteer Services for War 
Time” educational for children. Having been foolhardy enough to put myself 
held} on a spot where no mere principal has any right to be, I shall now be bold 
enough to turn aside from the question under discussion and raise some ques- 
tions that are troubling me greatly in this “total war” in which we are engaged. 


I asked you a moment ago to keep in mind that sea of eager faces and 
ons as} uplifted hands whenever the principal calls for volunteers. Put beside that 
_with | aother picture—the picture of a faculty met to consider all of the recom- 
mendations and conclusions of an Institute on War and Education. Questions 
th the concerning preinduction training, concerning volunteer activities, concerning 
anges, | curriculum changes, concerning finance and expansion of programs are all 
hat he} being considered here separately and by specialists. But so far as they relate 
been} '° public elementary and secondary schools they must be put into practice 
is been ; 
by one faculty and one student group. The school and the faculty sit at the 
little end of the funnel. In such a situation the question that troubles my 
chosen, | waking and sleeping hours is, “How can the school discharge its responsibility 
to the children in a nation at war?” 


Lt. General Somervell told us at the opening session of this Institute that 
this is a war requiring specialized training—that the army faces an ever 
1inking} increasing shortage of skilled men. I doubt if General Somervell intended that 
sblems,} Statement as a criticism of the peace time program of the schools. Mr. Harper 

.__}| feminded us that all men now in colleges and secondary schools are destined 
1 being for service in the armed forces. In the light of these two statements three 
ble and} questions present themselves to schools: 


unity 


other 


1O iS a 


ies the 


\UNity $ 


tinued, 1. How can we do better the job of directing the general growth and maturity of 

formed our students so that they may have the best possible foundation for specialized 
7 training? 

ry pri 





* Address given at the Institute on Education and the War, American University, Washington, 
pO. C., August 29, 1942. 
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2. How much specialized training can be added without jeopardizing the basic train. 
ing for growth and maturity? 
3. Where in the education of the individual should such specialized training begin? 


These are questions which school people themselves must answer, and they 


must be answered in the light of a sound philosophy of education—I question 
the fitness for educational leadership of the kindergarten teacher who told me 
proudly that her children bombed something or other every day!—It isa 
staggering realization that here in the Americas we have about the only place 
where children of this generation have an opportunity to grow up living 
normal lives and thinking normal thoughts. That sea of upturned faces that 
you hold before you trusts us to guard jealousy their opportunity. 

Having reemphasized to ourselves and to our constituents that the function 
of the schools is to direct growth of children, let us here and now resolve that 
never again:in the United States will a wholesale examination of physically fit 
and mentally sound adults turn up such a staggering number of illiterates. 
That is our disgrace. The corrective program must be our volunteer war effort. 
We must really teach those within our schools who resist learning. We must 
keep those in school who would break away from normal living. We must seek 
out in our communities all those who have hitherto eluded us. 

The school with which I am associated has already mobilized for attack 
upon educational deficiencies revealed by the examination of draftees. Because 
of the recent emphasis upon mathematics and the need for guidance of pupils 
with respect to mathematics the whole faculty will study the problem and work 
out a school program. We shall have a similar program for the teaching of 
reading and. spelling. The special teacher of reading will actually teach the 
teachers of other subjects reading skills and techniques that are applicable 
to work in their departments. 

Last year the social studies teachers began a program for making democracy 
meaningful to children. Rationing, Raids, and Registering—the three R’s of 
last year’s activity—cut short this program, but we shall revive it this year. 

And that brings me to the question under discussion this afternoon—How 
Shall the Schools be Organized for Wartime Service? May I contribute one 
or two suggestions? 1. This is the time to organize a community council in 
every neighborhood—functioning councils that will define clearly the pur 
poses and areas of participation for schools. A community that keeps it 
administrative and supervisory staff so busy organizing war-time services 
that schools must run themselves is inviting malnutrition far more seriou 
than any vitamin deficiency yet discovered. The community council will make 
sure that every drive undertaken serves a valid need and is not somethin 
thought up to make citizens war conscious. 2. The principal should have: 
seat at the planning table. Only thus can we be sure that pupil participation 
is serving educational ends and not being used as a source of cheap labor 
3. Do not over organize but in all campaigns use the existing machinery 0 
the school—the home room, the student council, etc. Special committee 
should be checked by sound educational principles before being created. 

Wisely used war time activities can enrich the educational program 0 
the school. Through them our boys and girls may get insight into the problem 
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of democracy ; through participation they may gain that sense of comradeship 
with adults in a big undertaking. 

It must be hard for the general staff of the United Nations to keep their 
eyes on the future with the guns of the enemy blasting away at Stalingrad 
and Solomon’s Islands, but only thus can they be sure of victory in the end. 
It will be increasingly difficult for teachers and administrators to participate 
in an all-out war effort and, at the same time, to keep their eyes fixed upon 
teaching boys and girls how to read, how to think, how to live normal, healthy 
lives in a world that needs to have so many things done quickly, but only thus 
can we train a generation of men and women who can plan and maintain the 
peace for which we fight. 


i * 


Chosen for Editorial Committee 


President Sarah L. Young of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia looked from the West Coast of the United 
States to the East Coast to select the new mem- 
- ber of the Editorial Committee of the Depart- 
- ment of Elementary School Principals and chose 
Frances Belcher, principal, North Ward School, 
Clearwater, Florida. Miss Belcher, a native Flori- 
dian, is a member of the Phi Kappa Phi and 
Delta Kappa Gamma honor societies. She re- 
ceived her B.S. degree from the University of 
Florida; has attended the University of Georgia 
and George Peabody College; and has taken 
graduate work at the University of Chicago and 

FRANCES BELCHER the Florida State College for Women. Although 
she is now the principal of North Ward School, Clearwater, Florida, she 
has also had experience as a classroom teacher and as principal in other 
Florida schools. For two years she was president of the Florida Elementary 
Principals Association and she has also been chairman of the committee which 
publishes the bulletin of that organization. 

The officers of the Department of Elementary School Principals are indeed 
delighted that Miss Young has chosen Miss Belcher for the most important 
committee of the Department. Miss Belcher will work with the Editorial 
Committee in preparing the Yearbooks of the Department for a period of 
two years and then will be chairman of the Committee during the third year. 
Other members of the Committee are: Walter Jacob, Jr., Jersey City, New 
Jersey ; Mata V. Bear, St. Louis, Missouri; and Robert W. Eaves, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The members of this Committee are assisted by Ivan A. Booker, 
Assistant Director of Research, National Education Association. 
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The Effect of this War Upon Our Little Children 


Carolyn Towle 


Elementary School Teacher, Walpole, Massachusetts 


Are children too young to feel the effects of war? I answer most em- 
phatically, “No!” They feel everything greatly at this impressionistic age— 
whether it be war or merely the lack of an ice cream cone or lolly pop at a 
specific time when they so desire. 

To point out just how these little American children are affected, I shall 
cite one or two illustrations. First, however, let me state that our school 
population is made up largely of children of either foreign born parents or at 
least with a close bond with some foreign country. Their ancestors come, for 
the most part, from Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and a few from Germany. 

In general we can see that these particular children feel the anxiety and 
unrest of their immediate families and for those of their relatives who still 
remain in the occupied countries. The fear for their safety is doubtless trans- 
mitted to the younger generation in America. For example, during a conversa- 
tion in our language period, we discussed letter writing. Greta, with an 
anxious look on her face, volunteered the following—“Sometimes people 
write letters—lots of them—and they never get to where they are going! 
My mummie hasn’t heard from Grannie over in Norway since the war and 
it makes her cry at night.” 

Home conditions have changed considerably, due to our economic prac- 
tices during the war. Of course, this affects the little children. Heretofore, 
they have usually found mother at home waiting for them at noon, ready 
with a nice hot lunch. How different, now! Helen’s mother works in a 
nearby defense plant. It is true she is making good money—enough to insure 
proper food and clothing for her family, but the home regime is changed. 
Her hours are from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. The father is in another factory working 
from 3 p.m. to 11 p.m. The family, as a unit, is no longer working in the way 
Helen has been accustomed. Instead of a hot lunch at home, she brings her 
dinner to school—a long day for Helen—7:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. she is away 
from home. She misses many things that affect her whole life. Mother used 
to help her with her arithmetic, spelling, or perhaps an especially hard read- 
ing lesson. Now, mother and dad are both too busy. Her little troubles (big 
to her) must be solved somehow, someway, without parental assistance. The 
wise teacher can see this situation as it is, and do much to act in double ca- 
pacity, working overtime—truly as the mother and father are doing in the 
factory. 

Nearly every subject studied in the primary grades, reflects war and thus, 
whether it be cause or effect, the child is influenced by it. In our creative 
art work, the children, invariably want to draw soldiers, sailors, planes, guns, 
and all allied subjects. 

In reading and language discussions, the subject of war is always brought 
up by the children themselves—and, why not? They hear war talked every- 
where they go. Many of their own fathers are actually in the service—some 
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families are separated because of this and others are moving from place to 
place in an effort to keep together. 

This uncertainty and instability affect the children, and the adjustments 
they must make are legion. The anxieties of their parents affect them more 
than we realize. I do not believe the various shortages of articles, foods, etc. 
bother the little children too greatly. Given sufficient food and clothing and 
a few playthings, they can rely upon their own resources to be happy. 

It is the teacher’s task to keep the children’s hearts and minds as clean, 
free, and happy as God intended them to be. Let us pospone their sufferiing 
forever and ever. 





Necrology 


By action of the directors of the Warren School Board, the Jefferson 
Street School is to be known as the A. Bessie Johnson School. 


Miss A. Bessie Johnson died suddenly Friday, March 13, 1942 at her 
home, 109 E. Wayne Street, Warren, Pennsylvania. Miss Johnson was 
born in Pleasant township, Warren County. She received her grammar school 
education in Conewango township; attended Warren High School, Clarion 
Normal School and Oberlin College, followed by special teachers’ training 
courses at Columbia University, New York. 

Miss Johnson taught without interruption since 1898. She entered the 
Warren School system in 1905. In 1907 she was appointed principal of the 
Jefferson Street School, where she served in that capacity for nearly 35 years. 
She leaves to survive her a brother, Edward Johnson, of the same address. 

The Department misses those other principals who have left its midst 
during the past year. They are: 


CALIFORNIA MINNESOTA 
Elizabeth A. Jones, Los Angeles Mary Gorman, St. Paul 

Ps Cc. “rm Los Angeles — 
ISTRICT OF COLUMBIA t 

; edipgerrs M t M. Hall, North T 

Julia Hahn, Washington — sitet inal 
Mrs. Elizabeth K. Peeples, Washington PENNSYLVANIA 

Ceoncia Catherine A. Soffel, Pittsburgh 
H. O. Burgess, Atlanta TEXAS 

ILLINOIS Carl Thorne, Dallas 


John N. Duggan, Chicago 
Sarah Mark Imboden, Decatur 
John A. Johnson, Chicago 


VIRGINIA 
Mrs. Virginia S. Lewis, Hopewell 


Charles C. Kraushopf, Maywood WASHINGTON 

Marie A. Rohrer, Chicago O. E. Heaton, Spokane 
KANSAS J. S. Warren, Spokane 

Josephine Packer, Wichita Eleanor S. Worcester, Spokane 
Massacuueerrs Gretchen T. Yager, Wyandotte 

Carrie W. Bliss, New Bedford WEsT VIRGINIA 

Joseph J. Riedl, Worcester Ethel Jackson, Charleston 
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Wartime Needs of Children 


Florine H. Elrey 


Principal, Central School, Mamaroneck, New York 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: Mrs. Florine H. Elrey, third vicepresident of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, attended, as a representative of the Department, 
the meeting of the National Association for Nursery School Education, and the follow- 
ing is her report.) 

Educational journalism has not met the present needs of interpretation, 
Parents and teachers want clear, directly written articles and news stories, 
They want to know the results of other community wartime planning and 
how the community processes are working, successful or otherwise. 

Knowing these needs, a large group of representatives from the fields of 
radio, parent teacher councils, films, magazines, newspapers, and various child 
care agencies, writer’s war board, and the National Committee for Care of 
Young Children met for a two day conference at Mills School in New York 
City on September 27 and 28, sponsored by the National Association for 
Nursery School Education. 

The theme centered around a plan for interpretation of the war needs of 
children through these various media. It was suggested that a “Pool,” 
“Bureau,” or Clearing House be set up through which all agencies would 
be interrelated and coordinated. All publication materials, i.e., pamphlets, 
bulletins, reprints, articles, spot news, cartoons, feature articles, editorials, 
etc., could be filed with the bureau. This material, when carefully culled could 
be made available to any parent groups, service organizations, or in fact 
anyone interested in young children. It was urged: 


1. That the Bureau or “Pool” make wider use of foreign language pamphlets in 
interstitial areas to get across to the non-readers of English. 

2. That the Bureau provide reprints at a nominal fee so that all desirable material 
could be used to “do a good selling job.” 

3. That a list of outstanding people in all fields (listed by the Bureau) who are 
available for contact, be compiled as sources of information. 

4. That a one page pictorial leaflet of “Spot news” for parents be prepared. 

. That the use of the Bureau be open to: (a) Women’s Clubs; (b) School Admin- 
istrators and teachers; (c) Chambers of Commerce; (d) Rural agencies (Grange 
Home Bureau); (e) Service Clubs; (f) Child Care Agencies; and (g) Public 
Service Groups. 

6. That the Bureau take care of all requests, promote worthwhile materials, and 
start new ideas moving in community activities toward child care centers as war 
needs grow. 

7. That all available material on organization and results or evacuation of English 
children during war times be collected. 

8. That “Speakers Bureau” and “Work Shop” types of organizations in various 
localities be included. 


wn 


It was stressed that the leaders in the community planning make careful 
consumer studies and watch for problems as they arise. Emphasis was placed 
upon timing, stressing the release of new material, having it ready to launch 
when needed. The main idea is to help each agency with its worthwhile 
material. 
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Supervision Through Participation 


Harold G. Shane 
Elementary School Principal, Toledo, Ohio 


This article tells how a program of teacher-principal cooperation has 
functioned in one elementary school. It is our point of view that the princi- 
pal should be an active participant in the life of the school; that he should 
direct his efforts toward helping the school and the community to achieve 
worthwhile common purposes. For such tasks the principal needs to be a 
carefully prepared, professional person, one who has genuine insight into 
both human values and elementary-school problems. He must know the 
psychology and physiology of the young child, the various types of elementary- 
school organization, the sources and characteristics of the modern curriculum, 
and—included in this last point—the extent and nature of appropriate experi- 
ences for children at each level of development in language arts, social studies, 
mathematics, science, expressive and fine arts, and recreation. Above all he 
must be alive and alert, constantly seeking practical ways to refine the edu- 
cational program. 

Our school, which is located in a good suburban residential section, has an 
enrollment of about 200 children. There are seven full-time teachers for 
the kindergarten and the first six grades and two part-time teachers who 
have scheduled responsibilities during part of each day. If some measure of 
success has been achieved in carrying out an effective educational program, 
considerable credit is due to the excellent physical environment afforded by 
the community and to the philosophy of education which has been coopera- 
tively developed by the staff. 

Introduction of the Program—The plan here described had its origin in 
one of the first staff meetings of the year. The superintendent, the principal, 
and the teachers were having a discussion of teaching plans. Units which 
were getting under way were being described and explored for science possi- 
bilities, worthwhile activities, possible first-hand experiences, and so on. In 
the course of the discussion several suggestions were made as to which the 
principal could help enrich the program. It was pointed out that a program of 
worthwhile activities other than the mere mastery of subject matter was often 
difficult in our school because of large classes and lack of adequate time for 
work in the case of the special teachers. The discussion then turned more 
specifically to ways and means through which the principal could contribute 
more effectively to school living. Staff members were invited to outline specific 
areas in which extra help would be especially desirable. 

As an outgrowth of this session a series of weekly staff meetings were 
arranged, followed by a number of teacher-principal conferences. In these 
meetings and individual conferences various kinds of cooperative endeavor 
were outlined in which the principal agreed to participate. Among these 
endeavors were: 


1. Helping in activity periods. 3. Assisting teachers and children with 
2. Helping to assemble books and other unit planning. 
materials for units. 4. Serving as science consultant. 
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in the expressive arts. on such projects as the organization of 
6. Substituting for teachers in order that a visual education program, the selection 


they might visit other schools and classes, Of supplementary books, and the refine. J 


7. Participating in playground activities, ent of the testing program. 


8. Developing extra recreational activi- 12. Arranging an intra-room visiting 
program. 


ties. ~e P . ; 
. Maki ‘bl d “Servi 13. Giving special help to certain pupils 
oe oe Ss student “Service (in addition to the regular remedial pro- 
Committee. gram). 

10. Coordinating and helping on all- 14. Developing an “Interest Center” in 
school projects. the principal’s office. 


The foregoing activities were to be assumed by the principal in addition 
to his usual work. Many of the responsibilities, however, lent new meaning 
to routine work. All of them helped the principal to understand the school 
and its problems. 

Nature of the Cooperation Given by the Principal—Participating in pupil's 
activities—The principal tried as frequently as possible to participate actively 
in the school experiences of the children as they carried out their respective 


units of work. From this work the writer is convinced that the principal who | 
cloisters himself in an office loses touch with reality and with the crises and | 
problems of the classroom. He is denied the pleasures and satisfactions of | 
guiding children, of planning, sharing, and living with them through their | 


many adventures. On the contrary, the principal who seeks and finds con- 
crete ways to work with the children, in cooperation with the teacher, will 
find these satisfactions and will gain a practical understanding of children 


as individuals. Moreover, the principal can have no finer insight into the} 


effectiveness of the teaching staff than that which he gains by working with 
boys and girls. 


Planning units of work—Unit planning was mutually pleasant and profit- | 


able as a cooperative experience. In a room in which chairs could be arranged 
informally, in a circle or in any desired position, the various groups would 
gather to plan such units as “How Man Has Conquered the Air” or “Pioneers 
and How They Lived.” Everyone shared ideas. The principal had a function- 
ally legitimate entreé here because he frequently worked with small groups or 
classes on such things as model airplanes or miniature frontier stockades. 
Frequently, plans for several weeks of work were outlined on the black- 


board in such a meeting and responsibility for the various projects was} 


allotted to different persons and groups. 
It is important to note here that the teacher kept her responsibility a 


guide to the class in all respects. The principal was present simply because) 


under certain circumstances two heads and four hands can work together 
efficiently in planning and carrying out work with children. Much of the 


success of a program of cooperation depends upon the correct “climate”; 3 


delicate balance of trust, confidence, and common purpose. 
Counseling with respect to science problems—As science consultant the 


principal had numerous excellent opportunities to work with children, usually 
in committees, as they sought answers to problems with science implications 
At one time the sixth grade boys spent several weeks studying steam power 








5. Assisting in extra, correlated work 11. Working with teacher committees 7 
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They read, made steam gadgets out of tin cans, and learned the practical uses 
of steam. At another time six or seven boys and girls broke down coal into 
its major component parts: tar, gas and coke—an experiment which they 
later shared with their classmates. The fourth grade learned about weather 
conditions. The second grade spent several weeks studying sea animals, an 
experience which culminated in an assembly program. In each of these 
instances, and in a number of others as well, the classroom teacher and the 
principal worked together in guiding the children’s activities. 


Collecting materials—Assistance in getting books and materials was given 
primarily in connection with science and social studies activities. Frequent 
trips were made to the main library and some materials were purchased. With 
money in the elementary fund it was possible to obtain for the school all 
necessities and*many e-tras. 


Helping with creative work—Curriculum enrichment was possible through 
activity work and extra work in expressive arts. Teachers had found it 
extremely difficult to have the children plan and carry out creative activities 
related to their studies when no one was available to work with part of the 
group. Expressive arts work, such as block printing or the construction of 
orange-crate trains and similar items, was scarcely possible. But now, with 
the principal’s assistance, units could be planned frequently to include such 
work. For example, the fifth grade, under the guidance of the principal, made 
hand-dipped candles, Conestoga wagons, and pioneer implements. Later, with 
the teacher helping too, various Indian things such as pottery and weapons 
were made. Similarly, third grade committees made a puppet theater for the 
presentation of an original play and first grade children made and painted 
animals of wood while they were learning about the animals in the public 
zoo. Cooperation with such projects did much to strengthen the bonds of 
acquaintance and understanding in the school. It also provided many oppor- 
tunities for self-expression which the children otherwise would not have had, 
since the school budget provided for no special staff assistance. 


Improving the recreational program—In response to the staff’s suggestion, 
additional physical activities were arranged cooperatively by the principal 
and teachers. These included baseball and games for the boys and suitable 
sports for the girls. Recesses and after-school hours were turned into more 
valuable periods of recreation through this improved program. 


Substitute teaching as a means of supervision—Service as a substitute for 
teachers from time to time was a pleasant part of the principal’s new coopera- 
tive work. Invariably it was a stimulating experience. It was not only a thrifty 
device, but one which gave the principal considerable insight into the school 
life of the children. Through the teachers’ visits to other neighboring schools 
new ideas constantly flowed into the curriculum. Intra-room visits helped the 
staff to learn the especially successful methods and techniques of their 
associates. One teacher, freed once a week when her group was working with 
the principal, was able to serve as staff counselor for a student “Service 
Committee” which sought to deal with various responsibilities related to 
school living. Another teacher worked with the sixth grade girls, helping them 
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to learn the fundamentals of cooking, while the boys carried on certain projects 
with the principal. 

Helping individual pupils—Special help for pupils, in addition to the 
school’s regular program of remedial work, was also a part of the principal’s 
participation. In one instance four boys in the fourth grade, who had not 
made satisfactory adjustment to the group and who were slow and inaccurate 
in their reading, were given special help. Making use of an interest in the 
stars and planets, the principal spent considerable time with these boys using 
a telescope to look at sunspots and helping them to make a book of astro- 
nomical clippings. The boys gained a feeling of significance and worth as 
they shared these special experiences with their classmates and grew in self- 
control. As part of the process they read several books and made considerable 
progress in reading achievement. , 

All-school enterprises—Perhaps the help which the principal gave on 
all school projects, such as the fall carnival, paper sale, spring fete, and flower 
show, was quite as similar in our school to the usual work in connection with 
such enterprises. In our situation, however, the principal worked with various 
groups rather than simply planned and supervised mechanical details. With 
his help, also, an all-school magazine was developed to which all pupil groups 
contributed. 

An “Interest Center” in the principal’s office—There was created in the 
principal’s office a frequently changed “Center of Interest.” In it were dis- 
played such things as a glass and plaster model of the human eye, a telescope, 
glass jars containing specimens of marine invertebrates, a planetarium, a 
good microscope and slides, an exhibit of Indian relics, and a collection of 
fossils. These displays were never failing sources of interest. They attracted 
the attention of children and put them at their ease when they dropped into 
the office on business. 

An Evaluation—The guidance and enrichment made possible by the active 
participation of the principal undoubtedly helped boys and girls to develop. 
The solution of problems of play, guidance, mischievous scrapes, and a thou- 
sand others were simplified by accurate personal knowledge of the children. 
Certainly integration through guidance and individual attention were en- 
hanced. 

The esprit d’corps and professional attitude of the entire staff is indictive 
of their belief in the value of what was done. The teachers willingly accepted 
responsibility for the extra work which was involved. Diary records of class 
work, systematic testing, committee work, weekly staff meetings, and special 
staff conferences were typical of such extra responsibilities. 

Another of the strong points about the cooperative work was its public 
relations function. Contacts with parents were far more satisfactory than 
they otherwise could have been because of the principal’s personal knowledge 
about the children. Also, the children themselves were good publicity agents 
for the enriched program. It did the school no harm for them to go home full 
of enthusiasm and a sense of accomplishment because of some special project 
or unusual experience. 

Because of the principal’s intimate knowledge of classroom problems and 
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needs his policy-making activities were less troublesome. Staff problems 
became his first-hand problems as he faced classroom situations from time 
to time. No longer was he dependent merely on brief personal observations 
and second-hand reports and comments. The give-and-take of talking and 
planning together made for genuine group decisions. 

Through his participation, the principal gained valuable insight into the 
work of different teachers and was able to arrange teacher loads more justly 
and equitably before. Similarly, information relevant to the efficient use of 
the school building was obtained under very realistic circumstances—through 
first-hand contact with school activities and classrooms. The principal became 
keenly aware of the building’s facilities and limitations. He learned exactly 
the difficulties involved, for example, with thirty-six children in the art room. 
Similarly, he learned to judge more accurately the adequacy and quality of 
books and supplies, school furniture, and janitorial service. 

In our cooperative attack on school problems by teachers, pupils, and the 
principal, many situations arose which demanded research and experimental 
procedures. For example, we were led to experiment with curriculum revision ; 
also to call in, for certain experimental work, a number of student teachers 
from the local university. 

The writer believes that his evaluation of the whole educational program 
was facilitated by the procedures which have been described, that it gave him 
clearer insight into the total school program and into his functions as a 
principal. No indirect supervision or observation probably could have given 
the continuity and clear perspective which came from “being in” on various 
school projects. Finally, the program was a source of real enjoyment and 
helped to make more social beings of all concerned. 
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HOW TO GET 
A Life Membership in the D.E.S. P. 
For Only $37.50 


Here is your opportunity to get a $50 life membership in the Department 
of Elementary School Principals for only $37.50!! And at the same time 
you will be helping to win the war! ! 

How ?—Send $37.50 to headquarters and this amount will be used to pur- 
chase a $50 War Bond in the name of the Department. You will have a life 
membership ; the Department will have a $50 War Bond; and the money will 
be used to help win the war!! 


Why not send yours in today !! 


(This offer is not retroactive, neither can the $37.50 be paid on the installment plan. 
The amount is required in full.) 
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Epitor’s Note: Mrs. Mary T. King, principal, James M. Grimes School, Mount 
Vernon, New York, and Mrs. Evelyn S. Brayshaw, music teacher of that school, wrote 
this song to help the sale of War Savings Stamps. 
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Will We Revamp Our Educational Thinking? 


Musa Tellier 


Special Education, Great Falls, Montana 


Times of stress mean a change in values. The superficial clutter of peace 
time goes by the boards, and we get to fundamental, basic realities that count. 
Perhaps it is the backward swing of the pendulum in the rhythmic life of a 
nation that must always come. 

In a young progressive nation there is likely to be enthusiasm for anything 
new—almost a childish enthusiasm. There is a tendency to value any idea o; 
movement or trend because it is new, rather than because of its intrinsic 
and lasting worth. That youthful, changeful new enthusiasm does have its 
place and some value. Tempered with moderation it is the big force in the 
world. But in our good America, of late, we have overlooked the fact that 
the salt of sanity and moderation has been wanting. 

When a war is in the offing we note a slowing down of the desire for the 
new and untried. We begin to look for advice and counsel; we do not so 
quickly throw into the discard; and we take time to think, and to think con- 
structively. A war makes new, more conservative thinking—creates new 
values. Among the ideas that will likely get revarnped is the one concerning 
the place of maturity and experience in our educational systems. 

We have wished to run our teachers into a mould. We have desired a type. 
They must have had a certain age and certain educational qualifications. We 
have ignored completely the measure of culture that we should require in 
the people who handle our youth. We have been very smug in our pride in 
fine new buildings and young teachers. Young teachers definitely have much 
to offer; but experience, a broad viewpoint of the big perspective of life, 
many years in contact with children, wide travel and reading, also, have 
values. These last are seldom found in the young teacher. At this time, if we 
look at the world leadership we find it is not young. General MacArthur 
knows war because he has dealt with it through the years. Who would say 
that a young man could contribute so much? Churchill is older ; and President 
Roosevelt is not young. All of these men have had more than fifty years to 
accumulate experience. Has youth anything of more value to offer? 

One of the better mid-west school superintendents says he wishes the 
teachers for his child to be of many kinds and types. He would like his son 
to have, for one year, a young teacher, vibrant, full of enthusiasm, dance 
rhythm, and music. Another teacher should be older, unmarried and almost- 
too-particular—a person who would give him training in good work done 
with care and precision. He would like him to have during adolescence, 2 


teacher who has been a mother and had that understanding of the child nf 
those formative years, when the individual is changing so rapidly that hep 
does not understand himself from day to day. He would like one teacher § 
» list 


who had unusual culture ; who knew and loved all of the fine arts, who could 
give the child the ability to see the lovely in everyday things in this wonderfu 
world. He would like one teacher that understood so well the values o 
democracy that the child would grow into a citizen that would be a builder 
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If this war continues long enough we are going to call back into the 
educational service many older people. They will come, because when we 
have found ourselves on a “spot” the better American people always rise 
to the occasion. Do not deplore the fact that these people must again be 
drafted. Our youth may learn as did their forefathers the victory that comes 
through knowing the satisfactions of real work. The old methods will have 
incomparable values. They may learn all anew that in this fine nation of ours 
they can contribute, give, and do. In the doing, we may swing away a little, 
from our “child centered” world to a world where the child builds his apprecia- 
tions as the outgrowth of his ability to serve. We value in proportion as we 
give; and the older teacher, among other things will slant the child’s thinking 
away from himself and his needs, toward our country and its needs. 

Yes, war creates new values, if only as by-products. And communities 
that have been ill-advised in their attitudes toward maturity with all its 
strength, homely virtues and values, may set up new standards. 

These standards may not be measured by the present yardstick. Instead 
perhaps, some Moses will rise up to lead us out of the wilderness by giving 
us a real objective measure for teachers. This new measure, from the chang- 
ing order will not have to do with the superficial matters—the teacher’s ability 
to play bridge, her age, her weight, or her marital status. It may be, as it is 
in the European countries, weighed as to inherent culture, experience, travel, 
citizenship, gentility, appreciation of the fine in folk and things, faith and 
support of our American way of life, and a wholesome respect for the best 
in our traditions. With that there will be as a necessary component, scholarship 
through and with which the foregoing will function. 

Yes, our values will have changed and our standards will be different; 
but the heartening thought is that the best will survive and we will look less 
at our teachers and more to what they have to offer. 





The Department's Service Men 


Two members of the Editorial Committee of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals have changed their positions and are now working 
for Uncle same. They are: 

Dr. Walter Jacob, principal, Public School No. 27, Jersey City, New 
Jersey, and chairman of the Editorial Committee for our 1943 yearbook 
on the development of citizenship in the elementary school. Dr. Jacob 
is a lieutenant-junior grade in the Naval Reserve. 

Dr. Robert Eaves, principal, Thomson School, Washington, D. C., 
has been commandeered by the U. S. Office of Education to help organize 
the work of the schools in relation to the program of extended school 
services for children of working mothers. 

In an early issue of Tue NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL we plan to 
list the names of all the members of the Department who are now in the 
service, so please help us list those you know by writing on a postal card and 
sending to us the name of the member; the school which he left; the branch 
of service entered; and where he is (if you know). 
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Curriculum Study As a Means 


of In-Service Growth 
Marion E. Wiles 


General Supervisor and Acting Educational! Consultant, Brockton, Massachusetts 


During the past five years many curriculum committees have functioned 
in Brockton, Massachusetts, under the leadership of the superintendent of 
schools. New courses of study have appeared in social studies, science, health, 
English, and arithmetic. At times the work in curriculum study and revision 
has tended to be departmentalized, because of specific needs of certain depart- 
ments. At other times the program has involved the whole school system. 
Regardless of the scope of the work at any given time, however, the same 
general organization of workers has existed and the same growth values for 
participants have resulted. 

The following illustration, which describes the organization of the teaching 
personnel for a curriculum study in the field of arithmetic, is typical. It shows 
how individuals in different types of teaching positions worked cooperatively. 

Curriculum Study in the Field of Arithmetic—A preliminary survey— 
When the teaching staff became aware that many of the pupils’ number 
experiences in the Brockton schools were inconsistent with currently accepted 
educational principles, a systematic review of the arithmetic curriculum was 
begun. This survey showed that a heavy load of abstract work in arithmetic 
was being imposed but the pupils rarely encountered genuine needs for skills 
in arithmetic in vital situations. In some cases the allocation of subject matter 
to specific grade levels seemed inconsistent with either abilities of the pupils 
or their social needs. Little emphasis was being given to the development of 
clear number concepts. A disproportionate amount of school time seemed 
to be devoted to number activities. 

Curriculum committees and their work—As soon as the need for a review 
of number experiences was recognized, a general steering committee was 
created. On the general committee were: the superintendent of schools— 
serving in an advisory capacity only—the educational consultant, two distri 
principals—one of whom was named chairman of the committee—two genera 
supervisors serving as subchairmen, one supervising elementary-school prin- 
cipal, a teaching principal, and five classroom teachers. At the outset of the 
study the services of three specialists in the arithmetic field were secured 
These individuals discussed pertinent problems with the whole teaching staff 

After extensive study, reflection, and discussion the steering committee 
restated the general aims of elementary education and the specific aims @ 
the arithmetic program. Then it formulated a series of fundamental prince 
ples concerning both subject matter and methods. Also, the planning com- 


mittee organized several subcommittees, delegated responsibilities to themf 
served as a clearinghouse for their activities, and became an editing comp 


mittee to review and reproduce their materials. 


Each department of the elementary school, primary and intermediate, hath 
its own general committee, working under the authority of the central steerf 
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ing committee. A general supervisor and six teachers were members of 
each department’s general committee. These two groups considered detailed 
problems to be solved by still other groups. Every teacher in each department 
was appointed to serve on some committee. 

One group submitted detailed statements of grade aims in terms of what 
pupils would do differently after a period of learning. Certain groups, in 
consultation with pupils, reported natural number situations that occurred 
both in and out of school. One subcommittee compiled descriptions of games 
that involve number experiences. Other subcommittees considered purposeful 
number activities that are integral parts of the social studies units of work— 
which really represent the core of school living. Still other groups considered 
specific arithmetic content and methods appropriate for use at different learn- 
ing and maturity levels and in keeping with the newly established learning 
goals. Another group salvaged useful sections from an old course, including 
such material as a history of arithmetic and specific lists of combinations. 


Adapting the Plan to Other Curriculum Fields—As each course of study 
has been developed, a similar organization has been followed. However, major 
responsibilities have not always rested on the same people. For instance, the 
superintendent of schools was chairman of the general health committee; a 
classroom teacher was chairman of the science committee ; a district principal 
was chairman of the English committee ; and a general supervisor was chair- 
man of the social studies committee. All teachers to be affected by a given 
course of study have helped to develop the teaching aids. Services of specialists 
in specific subject-matter fields have proved so valuable that, in its most 
recent project, the school brought to the city a part-time consultant to work 
regularly with the committees engaged in revising the health program. 

Outcomes of Curriculum Study—Because of the active participation of 
all staff members in any program of curriculum reconstruction, few startling 
changes are seen in classroom living when a new course is finally installed. 
Gradually, during the process of curriculum revision each teacher has grasped 
the underlying philosophy, has understood why certain practices are best, and 
has adopted new practices from time to time. Therefore, in most rooms the 
new courses have become reports of rich present living quite as much as 
teaching guides. Perhaps this is the best possible testimony of the fact that 
participation in curriculum study and revision is an effective means of 
promoting in-service growth. 


ON) 


HE New York State Elementary School Principals will again meet in 

Syracuse, New York for their annual meeting, December 28, 29, and 
30. The theme of the Conference will be “Strengthening Democracy by 
Strengthening Schools.” On Tuesday morning, December 29, Dr. George D. 
Stoddard, Commissioner of Education, Albany, New York will be the 
speaker. On Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday morning, panel discussions 
will be held, and the banquet, which is scheduled for Tuesday evening, will 
take place in the Grand Ballroom, Hotel Syracuse. 
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Safety in Defense 
Walter A. Wittich 
Supervisor, Madison Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


In a country where resources are abundant, it is not until serious danger 





of exhaustion is faced that any serious attention is given to their conservation. ; 
As we well know, it was not until about 1910 that any concerted govern- 
mental action was taken in the direction of attacking the problem of conser- 
vation of natural resources, and it is only within recent years that a compre- 
hensive and nation-wide attack has been made on the problem by the schools 

and the civilian population combined. 

During recent years, conservation activities have proceeded in the line of a 
securing state legislative control over the teaching and the content of conserva- be 
tion as it is today realized in the schools, but most of the emphasis has been of 
in the direction of teaching toward and arousing attitudes over the con- 
servation of natural resources—forests, minerals, petroleum, and wild life. re 

During the period of increasing attention to conservation as we generally P. 
recognize it, we have had a steadily mounting toll of death and destruction Ww 
among tens of thousands of children, youths, and adults. This has repre- oc 
sented an area of conservation which only recently has been considered as a st 
responsibility for schools to accept. Ever since the close of the last World P; 
War, insurance companies, the National Safety Council, and other interested th 
agencies have been voicing the steady plea for conservation of human life al 
through a program designed to make people more aware that accident death th 
tolls can be decreased through the development of an attitude for skillful 
living. Other problems of national significance have been occupying such a th 
preferred place, however, that the campaigns waged for the development of pa 
safety attitudes have been largely overshadowed by them. Annually accidental pa 
death tolls have been mounting toward the hundred thousand mark until pa 
during the last few years we have become quite accustomed to hear rehearsals fF pr 
of statistics which reflect accidental death in terms not of tens of thousands F da 
but of hundreds of thousands. Yet strangely enough, when the American op 
Association of School Administrators made its report as the eighteenth year- — fo 
book of the association, entitled, “Safety Education,” one of the outstanding re 
recommendations was that as yet schools were definitely not assuming their F th 
responsibility, and, even if they were, the country in general and the schools f ter 
in particular had not paid sufficient attention to the problem to cause being fF th 
developed and published any widely accepted and valid instructional ma- scl 
terials, which could be of real service in the training of elementary school F wi 
children toward attitudes of safety which would instill in them those habits fre: 
that lead to skillful living, or more specifically, safe living. pr 

It is interesting to note that within recent months national attention is B pe 
again being focused upon the safety problem. An example of this is the 
proclamation which was issued by President Roosevelt on the 19th of August, § bil 
1941. A pertinent excerpt from this is here included ; we 

the 


By taking a huge toll in life and property, accidents definitely hinder our 
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national defense effort. To insure maximum efficiency we must have maximum 
safety twenty-four hours a day—not only at work, but also on the highway, at 
home, everywhere. The troubled times in which we live must not make us 
callous or indifferent to human suffering. The unusual times require unusual 


safety efforts. 

Another example may be cited as an excerpt from the “Defense of Children 
Series” No. 1, distributed by the United States Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, in which this statement appears: 

The defense of children requires positive action by every citizen. Defend them 
from external danger. Make them safe, and they shall live to achieve the goals 
of our democracy. Defend them from accident and disease. Make them healthy, 
and their health shall insure a sound people for the future. 

These are but two of many manifestations of the growing awareness and 
a growing plea for the acceptance of an attitude of responsibility which must 
be met squarely before anything can be done to cut down the appalling waste 
of human resources which each year sap this nation of potential strength. 

Without doubt, no other agency is in as preferred a position to accept the 
responsibility to do something about the safety problem as are the schools. 
Particularly now, when we find ourselves in the midst of a war crisis and 
when civic agencies, state and national organizations are finding their hands 
occupied with matters of primary defense responsibility, should the schools 
stand on the alert and accept the responsibility for developing safety attitudes. 
Particularly, when sound plans for service to the community, the state, and 
the nation are being formulated among civilian groups, should the schools be 
alert to their opportunity of serving the nation through their acceptance of 
the responsibility to teach safety attitudes among their charges. 

It is very true that your youth is being given the opportunity to serve in 
the defense effort today through carrying on collection and salvage cam- 
paigns, through training themselves to be able to analyze propaganda, through 
participation in air-raid drill and blackout routines, but what more effective 
part in the defense effort can they participate in than that opportunity which 
presents itself in preparing themselves to live skillfully amid the mounting 
dangers which a stepped up national defense effort promotes? Here is an 
opportunity for the school and for youth to serve. Here is an opportunity 
for youth to make increasingly certain the fact that they will be alive and 
ready to assume the responsibility which will fall upon their shoulders during 
the reconstruction period which must inevitably follow this world crises five, 
ten, or fifteen years from now. Many authorities have very definitely stated 
that the best opportunity for the school to serve is in keeping children in 
school under the critical surveillance and guidance of the school so that there 
will be developed a strong, able group of youth who will accept the post-war 
responsibility. It is only, however, through an increasing conservation of our 
present human resources that increasingly many of these well-trained young 
people will be available for the task that is ahead of them. 

It may seem to some to be rather far-fetched to bring further the possi- 
bility that, if we allow accidental injury and death to continue unhampered, 
we are robbing ourselves of much potential leadership and ability. However, 
the informed observer of the increasing trend in the direction of unbridled 
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and mounting human waste has but to cite the accident statistics which fol- 
low. Very startling indeed to the lay person is this brief survey of the 
nation’s accident toll cited by the National Safety Council in its most recent 
edition of “Accident Facts.” 


All Accidental Deaths— Motor Vehicle Deaths— 
1 every 5-1/3 minutes 1 every 15 minutes 
11 each hour 94 per day 
264 per day 34,500 during the year 
1,850 each week Motor Vehicle Injuries— 
96,500 during the year 1 every 26 seconds 
All Accidental Injuries— an a 
1 every 3-1/3 seconds _—— a oe 
18 ph ort 1,200,000 during the year 
1,000 each hour Total Accident Costs— 
25,000 per day $113 per second 
174,000 every week $9,500,000 per day 
9,100,000 during the year $3,500,000,000 per year 


It should be very clear to the school administrator that he alone is in the 
most favored position to lay overt plans through which the responsibility 
for arousing attitudes of skillful living can be met. He alone is in a primary 
position through which to reflect the thinking and doing of youth. He, through 
the school, is again in a preferred position to accept the safety education 
responsibility while more specific defense tasks are constantly being heaped 
upon adult industrial and civilian agencies. 


De 


Special During December Only 
$1.00 per copy 


ENRICHING THE CURRICULUM FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD 
18th Yearbook, D.E.S.P. 


MEETING SPECIAL NEEDS OF THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD 
19th Yearbook, D.E.S.P. 


Because these Yearbooks have material which is particularly valuable at this 
time, the officers of the Department of Elementary School Principals are 
allowing headquarters to sell them for $1.00 per copy for a limited time only— 
December, 1942. On and after January 1 the original price of $2.00 will be 
charged. 

Department of Elementary School Principals 
National Education Association ' 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Encouraging Formal Study as a Means 
of In-Service Growth 
Thomas L. Hinkle 


District Superintendent of Schools, Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


In-service development, which is achieved through a wide variety of 
growth-producing experiences, can also be stimulated and encouraged in 
numerous ways. This article will attempt no detailed explanation of all 
phases of an in-service program, but instead will deal exclusively with prac- 
tices designed to encourage formal study. In other words, this is a descrip- 
tion of the administrative and supervisory encouragement given to the staff 
members of one school system to take advantage of available opportunities 
for professional study in extension classes, summer schools, and local college 
center classes. . 

Origin and Growth of the Plan—The practices now followed in encourag- 
ing further professional study in Hazleton, Pennsylvania have been developed 
and refined through years of adaptation and use. It was inaugurated on a 
small scale about 1920. Results testify that it has been a potent factor in 
giving, to this city, a well-trained teaching staff and schools that are remark- 
ably efficient. 

Figures compiled recently by the Pennsylvania State Department of Public 
Instruction, Bureau of Certification, reveal that Hazelton now stands first in 
Pennsylvania among the first and second class school districts, i. e., among 
the larger city, borough, and township districts, in the percent of its teachers 
who hold college certificates. In 1920-21, only 8.5 percent of the Hazelton 
staff held college certificates. By 1940-41 this percent had increased to 81.4 
and in 1941-42 to 85.1 percent. The 1941-42 computation is based on a staff 
of 274 people. The third and fourth class districts of the state are small 
boroughs and rural areas with small teaching groups. 

Taking into account professional training at the graduate level, 30 percent 
of the Hazleton staff hold master’s degrees, a considerable number of these 
being teachers and principals in elementary schools. On the basis of indicated 
plans, 45.2 percent will obtain their master’s degrees by 1947. 

Cooperating Schools—In order to encourage teacher education in Hazleton, 
arrangements have been made for several years for extension classes in the 
administration building offered by the following institutions: Pennsylvania 
State College, University of Pennsylvania, Muhlenberg College, Bucknell 
University, and New York University. These classes, sponsored by the 
local administrative staff, have operated as an advancement center, not only 
for teachers in Hazleton, but for those in neighboring schools within a radius 
of about thirty-five miles. Thus Hazleton’s organized pian has been a decided 
help to several other school districts. 

Many of the teachers attend extension classes, then continue their work 
toward advanced degrees in the summer school of the institution which gave 
the extension work. It is not unusual, in Hazleton, for as high as one-fifth 
of the teaching corps to attend summer school during a given season. This, 
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in addition to the extension work done during winter terms, is a very high 
percent of a staff engaged in formal study the year around. 


Because the number of teachers desiring undergraduate work is fast 
approaching the zero point in Hazleton, extension offerings are now given 
wide publicity among organized groups in the city—women’s clubs, service 
clubs, character building agencies, churches, and the like. From these groups, 
especially, laymen enter the undergraduate extension classes in large numbers 
each year. This helps to hold attendance figures up, adds considerable interest 
to the classes, and at the same time gives many key laymen a deeper insight 
into the problems and values of education. 


Systematic Planning and Follow-Up—In order that the advancement of 
teachers shall be properly recognized and sufficiently encouraged, a system 
has been devised for making an annual check up on the additional prepara- 
tion of each teacher. This system, which is in charge of the superintendent 
of schools and a junior high school principal, as joint administrators, is 
carried out with the cooperation of all the principals. Teachers who have 
not yet acquired their college provisional certificates, equivalent of a full 
four-year college course, are encouraged to acquire these credentials as soon 
as possible. Elementary teachers are not urged to progress any farther, but 
many have done so of their own volition. High-school teachers are encouraged 
to acquire a master’s degree. Every effort is made, in the fall, before the 
winter terms of the colleges and universities begin, and again in January 
before the spring terms begin, to make known to the teachers through bulle- 
tins and announcements the possible extension course offerings. This is done 
in order that teachers may plan their activities for the year well in advance. 
The principals advise teachers with their plans for extension work and with 
their programs of study in summer schools or regular college courses. These 
plans are recorded and checked up at intervals. 


A record form with respect to each teacher’s preparation plan and how 
it is being pursued is filled each autumn, regardless of the stage of his or 
her professional advancement. The record, in triplicate form is filled out 
by each teacher in conference with a designated supervisory or administrative 
officer. One copy, blue in color, is filed by the building principal and is avail- 
able for the teacher’s use and reference at any time. A second copy, orange 
in color, is sent to the junior high school principal who is responsible for 
summarizing developments from time to time and reporting the findings to 
the superintendent of schools. The third copy, white in color, is filed with 
the superintendent who has occasion to refer to it many times during the year. 


Conclusion—The plan described in this article has been in practice in the 
Hazleton schools, in improving form since 1920. It has not been cumbersome 
to operate; teachers have become accustomed to the program and have car- 
ried it out with pleasure and enthusiasm. The results have been gratifying 
in many ways. It has resulted not merely in credits and certificates but in 
the opportunity for boys and girls to attend classes under well-trained grow- 
ing teachers. Such advantages will continue to accrue as the teaching group 
continues to grow through the systematic study of their professional problems. 
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Social Meetings for Teachers and Schoolboard 
Members 
R. C. Hawley 


Superintendent of Schools, Marseilles, Illinois 


When teachers have the opportunity to meet schoolboard members only 
in conferences or board meetings, there is usually an unfortunate aloofness 
in their relationships. Teachers are not at ease in the presence of board 
members. And frequently the board members share the teachers’ feelings of 
timidity and awkwardness, as they try to “size-up” the teaching staff. Board 
members frequently pass up new teachers on the street the first few weeks 
of the year not recognizing them as teachers. This is not surprising for they 
may have seen the teacher only for a few minutes two or three months previous 
to that time. Many teachers also are embarrassed by not recognizing mem- 
bers of the board. If these conditions are not broken down, particularly in 
small communities, an unnatural relation, detrimental to the teachers’ work, 
will exist between board members and teachers. 


In the Marseilles school system, three “get-togethers” for teachers and 
schoolboard members are arranged each year. On the first occasion each 
autumn, board members and their wives and faculty members and _ their 
wives join in a picnic in Illinois state park which is adjacent to the city. 
Picnic clothes are worn. All gather at a large shelter where games are played 
and informal talks are made. All are “labelled” so that names and faces 
can be more quicky learned. Through this informal meeting, early in the 
year, a definite attempt is made to make new teachers feel that they “belong” 
in the community. Likewise, the foundation is laid for mutual understanding 
and respect between all teachers and members of the board as they form or 
renew acquaintances at these picnics. 


As the year progresses another “get-together” is arranged, often about 
Christmas time. On this occasion a party quite different from the fall picnic 
is planned. This is a dinner meeting followed by social and recreational 
activities. The high-school gymnasium is used and various indoor games 
are arranged by the directors of physical education. Games of skill are played 
with zest by board members and teachers. A system of points usually is 
worked out and prizes are awarded toward the end of the evening. Some- 
times board members become so keenly interested in some game that they 
do not want to leave! These mid-year “mixers” serve an important secondary 
purpose, too. They provide an excellent opportunity to show some of the 
recreational facilities of the physical-education department. 


Toward the close of the school year the third “get-together” is arranged. 
Coming at this. time, it helps teachers and board members to feel that it has 
been a good year of cooperative work and achievement. 





Please send Headquarters the names of new principals in your system. 
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The Elementary School Newspaper in Oregon 


K. R. Ferguson 
Principal, Whittier Junior High School, The Dalles, Oregon 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: Because of many requests for information about elementary 
school newspapers, we suggest that you write to Mr. Ferguson for further information.) 


Fifty or approximately 20 percent of Oregon elementary schools employ- 
ing five or more teachers publish school newspapers, according to a survey 
made in 1940-41. Using this figure as indicative as to what other states might 
be doing in this activity, it is possible that there are 5,000 elementary school 
newspapers being published in the United States. W. D. Taylor, in an article 
in School and Society (February 8, 1941) estimates that in cities in the 
United States of 25,000 or more population there are far more than 3,000 
elementary school papers. Only since 1930 have educational magazines begun 
to recognize this field. Catherine C. Donahoe’s, The School Newspaper in 
Elementary Grades, is the only journalism book in existence at this level. 

In studying the elementary school newspapers of Oregon, samples from 
the 50 schools publishing papers were secured. Each of these schools also 
responded to a questionnaire, so data presented have been derived from 
these two sources. 

Schools Publishing Papers Described—A typical Oregon elementary school 
newspaper is published in a school that enrolls about 250 pupils, although 
it may have as many as 850 or as few as 120. The school is organized either 
on a traditional or departmental basis, or on a combination of the two. The 
school includes the eighth grade, but in two cases out of every five there is 
a junior high school so that the highest grade is the sixth. 

Newspaper Organization—The school paper is published eight times per 
year, and has been published for three years although more than one-fourth 
of the papers came into being this year. The oldest paper reported was 20 
years, but only five of the 50 reported have been published 10 or more years. 

For the most part English classes or the student body sponsor the paper, 
but in one case out of four other sponsors are found. The paper has a teacher- 
adviser and a staff that is equally likely to be elected or appointed. One pupil 
acts as editor, but has both special and assistant editors to assist him. 

The school district usually provides for the expense of the paper, but in 
two cases in each five the paper pays all or part of the cost. One paper in 
each eight earns a profit. 

Make-up—The typical paper is duplicated by the mimeographed process, 
and is announced in a 12-point type on 8% by 11 inch paper. The material 
is arranged in two columns on eight or less pages and the content centers 
around school activities. There is evidence that most of the papers attempt 
to use journalism style but not with universal success. 


Values and Problems—The teachers and principals who are connected with | 


the papers believe that the school paper has a number of values, the most 


important being that it provides a means of self-expression and informs 


parents of school activities. 
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They also believe that there are certain problems arising from the school 
paper, the most pressing ones being the difficulty of having the paper typed 
and the lack of interest on the part of the teachers. Only 50 percent of the 

‘teachers and principals reporting in this survey favor the formation of an 
ementary)) elementary school press association. 
‘mation,) [ Conclusions—Elementary school principals and teachers who work with 


} the school newspaper believe that a school paper provides a means for self- 


gon 


employ expression. If this value is accepted, means of improving the elementary 
“ mi By ' school newspaper should be developed. A workbook in elementary school 
’ aul journalism perhaps offers the most promise of help in this field. 


The wide variation in form and style of the papers suggest that research 


1 article} . ; “ m1: 
'™ re is needed in all areas of the elementary school newspaper “make-up.” It is to 
n 3,000 be noted that Oregon’s three teachers’ colleges issue newspapers, but offer 


no course in journalism. 


s be me nal a 
“ ner i Although a majority of principals and teachers do not favor an elementary 
s level } Press association, it is probable that those not favoring it do not realize the 


value of such an organization. Other states, and especially cities, have 


s fr . ie , 
om | established such associations and are finding them valuable. 


ols also 


d from NY 
} ache Helpful Material Received at Headguarters 


lithough 


. a Aviation—A Unit with Complete Bibliography for Intermediate and Gram- 
* es - mar Grades—The October, 1942 issue of The Grade Teacher, published by 


Florence Hale, Darien, Connecticut, carries an extremely interesting unit on 
this subject, and the editor tells us it was prepared by the faculty of the 
nes Pel § Aroostook State Normal School, Maine, for the State Course of Study. This 
-fourth F is by far, the best unit of work that has been received on this subject. A 
was 207 letter sent to The Grade Teacher, Leroy Avenue, Darien, Connecticut will 
© years. § sive you further information. 

; paper, Course of Study for Elementary Schools—This Course of Study for the 
eacher- F Los Angeles, California schools, prepared under the direction of Grace M. 
ie pupil F Dreier, Nelva C. Benson, and Robert Hill Lane, states clearly and specifically 
_ — an understanding of the purposes and ideals of American Democracy and 
but i § enunciates the disciplines and fundamental needs required of the public schools 
aper Ff in order to achieve them. Superintendent Vierling Kersey states that it is 
the purpose of this Course of Study to set forth in clear, concise, and definite 
srocess, F form the content of curriculum matter and the desirable standards for its 
naterial F attainment. 

centers Curriculum Progress—Carroll R. Reed, assistant superintendent of the 
attempt | Washington, D. C. schools, has issued to the public schools of the District 
of Columbia, a six page bulletin on the high points in the instructional pro- 
ed with | grams of the Washington schools, and headquarters has secured the permis- 
e most f sion to print part of the table on “Aims and Objectives” that a school must 
nforms | have to meet the needs of an emergency wartime program and to keep in mind 
the possible problems of the nation when the war ends: 
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(Emergency Program) 


1. To adopt in principle and as far as 
possible to carry out in practice the “Chil- 
dren’s Charter in Wartime”’—namely to: 


a. Guard children from 
danger zones. 


injury in 


b. Protect children from neglect, ex- 
ploitation, and undue strain in defense 
areas. 


c. Strengthen the home life of children 
whose parents are mobilized for war or 
war production. 


d. Conserve, equip, and free children 
of every race and creed to take their 
part in democracy. 


2. To keep up the morale of children 
and their parents. 


3. To counsel young folks and to pre- 
pare youth psychologically, physically, and 
educationally for their entrance into the 
armed-forces. 


4. To prepare and train youth with ref- 
erence to war production, employment 
needs, opportunities, and requirements. To 
help them to assume and carry out some 
kind of wartime production activity. For 
example, as President Roosevelt said on 
October 21: The school authorities in all 
the states should work out plans to enable 
our high school students to take some 
time from their school year, and to use 
their summer vacations, to help farmers 
raise and harvest their crops, or to work 
in the war industries. 


5. To counsel youth with the idea of 
having them continue their education 
when the war is over. 


(Long-Term Educational Program) 


1. To train youth to be prepared to ex- 
ert constructive world leadership. As we 
cannot live in an isolated peace, youths 
must be ready to use dynamic force for 
world freedom. They must also be pre- 
pared to use their energies for the im- 
provement of their communities and their 
professions, or vocations. 
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SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 


2. To study various plans that are being 
suggested to develop an understanding of 
international cooperation in order that 
future wars will become impossible. (So. 
cial studies, language, and science courses 
will have to be revised to meet the re 
quirements of a new world order). 


3. To prepare youth to take their places 
in a post-war world: 


a. In the manufacturing and distri- 
bution of peace-time consumer goods, 
This will have to include an understand. 
ing of world markets, and world finance. 
Higher standards of living everywhere 
will mean enlarged markets for pro- 
duced goods. 


b. In the buying of peace-time con- 
sumer goods. Courses in buymanship 
instead of salesmanship must be devel- 
oped. 


4. To look ahead and develop educa- 
tional programs to meet the problems 
which will result from a redistribution of 
population which no doubt will come with 
peace. 


5. To look ahead and to prepare for 
new types of occupations which are bound 
to come in the post-war world. 


6. To prepare youth to understand the 
financial and economic problems of a post- 
war world. 


7. To devise plans to help guarantee 
minimum standards of education the world 
over. 


8. To promote programs to guarantee 
minimum standards of nutrition the world 
over. 


9. Through our educational system to 
see that the four freedoms, namely: 
a. Freedom of speech 
b. Freedom of religion 
c. Freedom from want 
d. Freedom from fear. 


For which we are fighting be guaran: 
teed the world over. 
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For years the radio and fast transporta- 
tion have brought the nations of America 
into increasingly closer contact. Today, 
world events are making the people of the 
New World acutely conscious of the need 
for a solidarity that can come only through 
understanding and an exchange of ideas. 
In Lands of New World Neighbors the 
author has adopted the device of telling 
the story of each country by itself, yet 
carrying through the whole a continuity 
that gives a clear over-all picture of the 
common heritage of the Americas. The 
book unfolds through its pages an ever- 
fascinating pageant of flesh-and-blood 
people who carved a New World out of 
a wilderness. 

Hans Christian Adamson, the ~* author, 
goes back to the dim past, when man first 
came to the New World. From Canada to 
Chile, although the histories of the coun- 
tries and their people are as different as 
day and night, the underlying theme is 
one of human struggle, hardship, and sac- 
rifice that lead to a common goal of a free 
and richer life. The material is presented 
ina simple, straightforward style. The re- 
sult is a gripping, dramatic, colorful hu- 
man narrative. 

As a textbook, Lands of New World 
Neighbors is unique. It offers background 
material for The School of the Air of the 
Americas, one of the educational features 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System—a 
regular broadcast of classroom instruction 
throughout the United States, Canada, and 
South and Central America—McGraw 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

* * * 

Glimpses Into Child Life by Rose Zeligs, 
is the outgrowth of extensive research and 
daily experience with twelve-year-old 
children. It reports in clear and simple 
terms the attitudes, feelings, and ideas of 
normal children just entering adolescence. 
Basic theories of child psychology become 
concrete and meaningful as the author 
illustrates them with numerous quotations 
obtained directly from the children. The 
materials deal with every day problems 
and methods of handling them. 

The author discusses the child in the 
home, his relationships to sisters and 


—_—_ 


Timely Rooks 


brothers, his 


attitudes toward parents. 
Schools of yesterday and today—discipline 
—modern education and classroom activi- 
ties are vividly described. Concrete dis- 
cussions are given of children’s wishes 
and worries, fears and joys, ideals, am- 
bitions, hobbies, and games. The last chap- 


ter, “Your Child Senses Beauty,” com- 
pletes a book which aims to enable the 
parent better to understand his child as 
an individual and as a member of the 
community.—William Morrow and Com- 
pany, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


N.Y. 
May We Also Suggest: 

Child Life in School by Barbara Biber, 
Lois B. Murphy, Louise P. Woodcock, and 
Irma S. Black. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.—a study of the seven-year-old 
group, which will be helpful to teachers, 
students, parents, psychologists. 

The Spanish-American Song and Game 
Book, compiled by workers of the Writ- 
ers Program, Music Program, and Art 
Program of the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration in the State of New Mexico. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y.—a collection of songs 
and games which are actually a part of 
the folk lore of America. It is particularly 
timely because it gives the opportunity 
for all American boys and girls to be- 
come acquainted with games and songs. 

Social-Studies Skills by Forrest E. 
Long, and Helen Halter. Inor Publishing 
Company, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.—a help for social-studies teachers 
to bring pupils quickly to a point of com- 
petence in the 20 basic skills necessary to 
good work and more rapid progress in the 
social-studies classroom. 

Sigurdur in Iceland by Alida Visscher 
Shinn. David McKay Company, Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia, Pa—an Ameri- 
can boy by visiting Iceland learns about the 
land of his grandparents. 

Young America’s English, Book One 
and Book Two, by Helen Fern Daringer 
and Frances G. Sweeney. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York—seventh and eighth grade language 
books look ahead to the problems that 
young people must be trained to face. 
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“Ohe Liberty Bell 


See picture appearing on front cover 


In 1753 the Liberty Bell was placed in the State House 
tower, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, where it played its dra- 
matic part in “proclaiming liberty throughout all the land.” . 
This Bell, which hangs on a beam of solid, hand-hewn black- 
walnut, and which is now on exhibition in Independence Hall, 
is 12 feet in circumference around the lip, 6 inches around 
the crown; is made of metal 3 inches thick; has a clapper 
3 feet 2 inches long; and weighs 2080 pounds. Among the 
many announcements of events of joy and sorrow which it has 
tolled are the Adoption of the Declaration of Independence, 
the Surrender of Cornwallis, the Establishment of the Consti- 
tution, the deaths of Washington, Jefferson, Adams, and 
Lafayette. When it tolled the funeral note for Chief Justice 
Marshall, the Liberty Bell cracked and became silent forever. 

The picture on the front cover of this bulletin shows 
Captain Darwin L. Teilet, U. S. Anti-Air Corps, lifting his 
little daughter to touch the Liberty Bell, while he explains 
those liberties which it symbolizes and for which he is now 
fighting. This picture was obtained through the courtesy of 
the War Savings Staff, U. S. Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 




















